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THE DEAN IS A MARGINAL MAN 
T. Roger Nudd 


In most colleges and universities, there are one or several indi- 
viduals who enjoy academic-sounding titles but whose work is not 
academic in the traditional sense. These are the student personnel 
deans-individuals who may well have a Ph.D, possibly even faculty 
rank and all the other trappings, but whose status in the eyes of the 
faculty and upper administration is, nevertheless, marginal. The posi- 
tion is openly stated by Logan Wilson, President of the University 
of Texas: 


Excluding miscellaneous deans of student personnel and the 
various assistant varieties whose titles merely dignify clerical 
tasks, deans are the most important liaison officers between the 
staff and the president (14, p. 87). 


In the days when “deaning” was just beginning, the deans met 
opposition from all sides. Lee mentions that the students resented the 
intrusion on their freedom. The faculty saw no reason why the 
president could not continue to handle students. Sensitive to this view, 
many presidents were afraid to delegate much authority to the new- 
comers, Trustees objected to this “promoting or paternalism,” while 
the parents resented having to deal with the middle man (8, p. 76). 
While role expectations change through the years, some vestige of 
these objections still remains. In many institutions the president 
reserves the right to decide who shall be expelled, and many a parent 
has bypassed the dean to lay Johnny’s problem before the chancellor. 

The fact that the problem is frequently alluded to in the literature 
indicates a widespread acknowledgement of their differential status 
by the deans themselves. Dean J. W. Hocutt has remarked: 


We agree without question that the intellectual development 
of the student must be the primary purpose of this and other 
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educational institutions. Only insofar as the student personna 
program contributes to this end result can we justify our exist- 
ence on the University scene (13, p. 240). 


Chicago’s famed dean Robert M. Stozier has stated: “An admin- 
istrator who has no claim to scholarship cannot act with poise in an 
educational environment (8, p. 21).” In his new book God Bless 
Our Queer Old Dean, W. Storrs Lee says that the dean 


. .. at best is a supernumerary, so far as his part in spreading 
ordinary book learning is concerned. “To make things easy for 
the faculty” was the excuse Harvard’s Dean Briggs gave for 
his existence (8, p. 87). 


If we accept the deans’ marginal status, we can next explore 
possible causes. It will be the hypothesis of this paper that the 
relatively low esteem in which deans tend to be held by their more 
academic colleagues is a function of a general confusion in role 
expectations and a general disdain for administration in general. 


A CONFUSION IN ROLES 


Dean Robert Shaffer reports an incident shortly after he became 
dean: of students at Indiana wherein he said to a student with whom 
he had been chatting that he hoped to see him again. “Not if I can 
help it, Dean,” the lad replied candidly (10, p. 31). This perception 
of the dean as a law enforcement officer may have its origin in the 
fact that discipline is undeniably one of the dean’s functions—the 
most dramatic function. Not long after the first deans took office, 
the traditional attitude of the student toward the policeman was 
transferred to the dean, and the legend began that is with us still: 
“Not to know the dean is a certificate of good character (8, p. 68).” 

“But,” protests Dean Shaffer, “keeping order is a side line.” 
“Our main business is to help and advise (10, p. 31).” While many 
students have come to know the truth in this statement, for the bulk 
the stereotype seems to remain. 

A quite different perception of the dean is often held by the 
faculty. Darley observes that the faculty frequently see personnel 
workers as coddling students and trying to save those who really 
should flunk out (5, p. 228). To those facultymen who enjoy working 
with students the deans’ work is doubtless perceived as a generally 
enjoyable relief from the rigors of academic life. “Well, what are you 
doing this summer, Dean?” is a remark frequently heard on campus. 
Darley adds somewhat cynically that faculty members “. . . often don’t 
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want to be bothered with students, whereas the personnel worker’s 
whole life is involved in the welfare of his students” (5, p. 228). 

The role conflict is also apparent in the deans’ relations with the 
parents and community. The dean is generally supposed to function 
in loco parentis. Lee remarks: 


For special occasions, parents recognize the dean in his 
role of guardian, but he goes about the business of parenting 
in such an unfamiliar way that they are never quite sure how 
far he can be trusted (8, p. 86). 


The deans’ expectation of mature adult behavior from a college 
freshman is a concept with which parents and faculty alike sometimes 
have difficulty. The dean is often in trouble with the community on 
the same score. Lee observes that the lay lawbreakers are often the 
first to insist that college students would be better citizens if only 
there were rules covering everything. 

As the person who must decide which sanctions will be enforced, 
the dean is always in a position of conflicting roles. Thought of by the 
students as being too tough and lacking a sense of humor if he cuts 
off a “harmless” prank, he is roundly condemned by the faculty if 
he allows it to continue, and he may be sued if someone is injured. 
Lee says that “He is expected to be uniformly just, reasonable, 
decisive, and broadminded—but not too broadminded (8, p. 180).” 
In an era of “yes men” he has to be a “no man.” A host is always 
gathered at his door intent on persuading him to retract the un- 
palatable “no” (8, p. 231). 

Anderson summarizes the miffed attitude of many deans when he 
remarks: 

Personnel work is too often thought of in terms of house- 
keeping and policing functions. We need frequently to remind 
our academic associates that the effective functioning of the 
personnel program contributes to more effective instructional 
work (4, p. 451). 


Stozier finds that there has been a tendency to add to the deans’ 
responsibilities “. . . through the years anything which the administra- 
tion considered vexing (8, p. 144).” 

To make matters worse, there also seems to be some confusion 
within the ranks of the deans. An American Council on Education 
study reported that smaller colleges tended not to have a chief per- 
sonnel officer, but that the dean of men or dean of women informally 
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assumed this function (1, p. 13). This study reported that conditions 
in the colleges visited tended to be “somewhat chaotic.” 


Neither students nor faculty members knew who was respon- 
sible for the direction of the personnel program in most cases, 
and frequently the president of the college, even though well 
aware that this confusion existed, . .. was reluctant to delegate 
the function to anyone on the staff. 


This condition is presumably not so prevalent in larger institutions. 

An interesting sidelight on the problem is the confusion in the 
mind of the average student regarding the title “dean of students.” 
While among deans the title signifies the top person who coordinates 
all of the student personnel services, to the student it exemplifies 
direct contact and service (3, p. 38). “In the muddle over honorifics, 
the official to whom students customarily go for their reckoning and 
advising is known simply as “the dean” (8, p. 37).” 


A PREMATURE PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The existing confusion in roles may be traced in part to a partially 
self-imposed separatism. One reason for this separatism may be a 
defense reaction on the part of our marginal deans. One might also 
postulate that the separatism is a byproduct of a comparatively young 
occupational group which is seeking to professionalize itself. They 
are egged on by statements such as this from the A.C.E.: 


In common with his teaching colleagues, the student person- 
nel worker must develop professionally. The responsibility for 
such growth is joint and individual. The individual contributes 
by his own research within the institution. The institution con- 
tributes by providing funds and encouragement for research, 
attendance at professional meetings .. . (3, p. 40). 


The objective facts of the situation would seem to indicate a lack 
of basis for the deans’ feelings of inferiority. A 1952 A.C.E. study 
indicated that the deans in smaller colleges tended to be faculty 
members who had been trained in academic fields (1, p. 14). In 
1947 Spencer found that 99% of women deans had their B.A. or 
B.S., 86% held masters’, and 18% held doctorates. ““A few more 
than half” were awarded academic rank, the survey indicated (1I, 
p. 60). 

One might suspect that the deans’ cool reception is not unlike that 
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which any new class of experts (self-styled or otherwise) might 
receive. Ruhlman suggests that some faculty members may feel 
threatened by this group which presumes to put on a professional 
basis the advice-giving which has been the faculty’s function. She says 
that the student personnel program 


. . . brings to the campus people trained in a profession with 
which faculty members are not familiar—one which many of 
them do not regard as a profession (9, p. 482). 


Thus it seems that there is a parallel between the teacher-turned- 
professional and the dean-turned-professional. Parents suspect that 
they can teach as well as the teacher; professors feel that they can 
dean as well as the dean. Both hold suspect the peculiar language of 
the pseudo-professionals and resent their aloofness. Both relation- 
ships suffer from a lack of adequate communication. 

One alternative which presents itself is that the professionaliza- 
tion attempts of deans and other student personnel workers are not 
only premature but completely undesirable. If Darley is correct in 
saying that “Separatism is almost always followed by a distortion and 
misunderstanding of roles ... ”, then it appears that deans ought not 
to consider themselves as professionally different from the faculty if 
the two are to work in harmony (5, p. 226). The A.C.E. believes 
that 


Whenever possible, members of the student personnel staff 
should hold rank in an academic department appropriate to 
their advanced degrees and training. Such status should involve 
participating fully in the life and work of that department 
(3, p. 38). 


If an adequate relationship is to exist, Darley feels that the dean 
will have to go more than half-way since he is in the “out group,” 
that he will have to keep his work and research on sound intellectual 
ground, that he will need “some humility and less jargon” plus realism 
in dealing with failures, and that he will have to hold himself and, 
his students to a high level of performance (5, p. 228). Homans’ 
hypothesis that likeness in activities and sentiments is a function of 
interaction would lead us to believe that no professional barrier should 
exist between the faculty and the dean except those ethical considera- 
tions regarding confidential material. 
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A GENERAL DISLIKE FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Even if the elimination of the premature professionalization is 
achieved, the dean will still find himself lumped in that portion of the 
in-group of questionable desirability, the administration. Darley has 
already placed them in this renegade contingent when he says “Those 
in personnel work are seen as being members of the administrative 
hierarchy which is considered a ‘necessary evil’ (5, p. 228).” Likewise 
Lee states that a basic assumption must be “. . . that the dean is an 
integral part of the administration of the school... (8, p. 18).” 

Some mild dissenters are found to the characterization of admin- 
istration as a necessary evil. Englebert says “I have never known a 
college teacher who has not had the suppressed desire to become a 
dean, no matter how fervent their protestations to the contrary (6, 
p. 316)”. From the literature, however, it would appear that most 
would agree with Wilson when he says: 


Whatever may be the apparent importance of the officials 
and the red tape that swathes the social body of the university, 
it is still rather generally recognized that the professors form 
the life blood (14, p. 82). 


Who can argue with Sullivan when he observes “Indeed, both the 
governing board and the president are modern grafts on the much 
more ancient arbor vitae, the faculty (12, p. 309). 

A source of friction between the faculty and the academic deans 
and the president seems to be the necessity of these individuals to 
five orders which affect the faculty members. “Academicians like to 
think of themselves as free agents, and are inclined to underestimate 
the place of administrative functions,” Wilson remarks (14, p. 71). 
If we accept Homans’ hypothesis that tiie strength of the friendship 
between two men varies inversely with the frequency that one initiates 
interaction for the other, we can understand this feeling (7, p. 247). 
Academicians tend to see the difference between themselves and ad- 
ministrators as primarily functional rather than scalar so that the 
direction does not set well with them. Since the personnel dean does 
not usually initiate this direction, the greatest friction existing between 
him and the faculty may be thought of as a failure on the part of 
administrators in general to utilize professorial talents, as Wilson 
suggests (14, p. 78). It is suspected, however, that many faculty 
members will not welcome the implication of more work on policy 
making committees. 

CONCLUSION 

This brief discussion of sociological aspects of the position of 

student personnel dean has concerned itself primarily with the inter- 
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relationships existing between the dean and the faculty in institutions 
of higher education. Some aspects of other relationships between the 







































is 
e dean and students, parents, and higher administrators have been 
s examined in an attempt to show ai conflict in role expectations. If this 
e conflict exists, and if the student personnel dean is held in rather 
e low regard by the average facultyman, it is felt that one is in part 
e a function of the other. 
n The tendency toward professionalization of “deaning” he been 
seen as perpetuating friction with the faculty. . 
" When and if deans are come to be regarded by the academicians 
a as any other faculty member-turned-administrator, it appears that 
a their status will have improved but that they will never enjoy the 
, esteem in which an individual faculty member is held by his colleagues. 
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CAN CREATIVITY BE HARNESSED? 
Edwin Mingoia 


CAN TEAMS STIMULATE CREATIVE THINKING? 


“Can creativity be harnessed through teams?” is a question which 
has led to many heated debates. 

One school of thought answers with a categorical “No,” and states 
that any attempt to do so has some real dangers; one being, the 
development of inferior products devoid of any artistic merit and 
completely incompatible with the ends of creative endeavor. This 
creative endeavor is prompted by a dissatisfaction with an existing 
problem, internal or external, autistic or extensional; certainly, a 
highly individual concern. 

Any group collaboration, these proponents of individual creativity 
insist, can never achieve art as a novel reorganization of reality which 
becomes in essence a fruition of one’s inner compulsion to express 
his own uniqueness. Creativity, a fragile ability, cannot be socialized 
and any attempt to do so would have in effect, at best, a pooling of 
mediocrity or, worse, ignorance. 

Others do not entertain such an opposing view of team creativity. 
Alex Osborn in his final chapter of Applied Imagination (Scribner, 
1953) states that group collaboration can foster creative thought and 
that far from pooling ignorance such activity can actually result in a 
highly productive endeavor which he calls “brainstorming.” His 
experiences with “brainstorming” leaves no doubt that groups work- 
ing on a common endeavor can stimulate a sort of contagion replete 
with ideas in a manner of sparks from one mind lighting up a lot of 
bang-up ideas in the others just like a string of firecrackers. The 
power of association among the participating members would make 
this “chain reaction” possible. 

The proponents for facilitating creative endeavor through social 
interaction have additional support from studies carried out by the 
Human Engineering Laboratory of Stevens Institute which found that 
both men and women show greater creative imagination in groups than 
individually. Other tests have demonstrated that “free associations” 
increased more among adults working in groups than in working alone. 
An explanation for the increased productivity may be due to the 
stimulating effect of pace-making which seems to motivate effort on 
part of the group. 


CAN TEAMS PRODUCE ARTISTIC WORKS? 
Although creative thinking has been fostered by group action, the 
creation of artistic works by teams has not been so clearly demon- 


strated. 
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The idea of creative works developed by teams is not new; hav- 
ing been practiced by medieval monks in the composing of religious 
music in a cooperative manner not unlike scientists solving space 
problems today. 

Because of the encyclopedic nature of the Shakespearean dramas, 
some thinkers refuse to attribute these works to any one man and 
choose to believe that works of such scope could only have been 
created by a group of actors through cooperative endeavor. This 
notion, unsupported as it may be, is illustrative of the possibilities of 
group endeavor which go beyond the mere stimulation of creative 
imagination. 

Teachers both in France and United States have successfully 
encouraged creation of mosaic murals and even written works through 
such methods; evidence for the feasibility of harnessing creativity. 

Although one of the criticisms of team creativity is that it looses 
the individual; strictly speaking, both individual and team creativity 
have their pitfalls. The problem is to identify these pitfalls, and then 
create solutions to avoid or remedy them. 

Perhaps one solution to this controversy may be to find a synthesis 
of the particular advantages of each, single and team creativity. For 
an example, it may be possible for team creativity to lead to conditions 
whereby the individual arrives at a point of maturity where he is 
compelled to create in solitary. When this happens, team creativity 
bows out to the individual approach. 

Any program purporting to harness creative endeavor, if successful, 
has far reaching consequences for educational and industrial practices. 
If it can develop artistic works of merit, the group approach to 
harnessing creativity can have repercussions in the artistic fields. 
There is certainly a need for artistic products be it a poem, play, 
novel, or choreography to be possessed with more purpose and deeper 
meaning than is ordinarily found. If team creativity can produce 
such work with a global 360 degree perspective which can render 
deeper insights, dispatch empathy, and yet not violate established 
aesthetic norms, then truly can it be said that creative endeavor can 
be harnessed. 

Team work has been shown to stimulate creative thought, find 
novel solutions, spark the imagination, produce even creative works 
but whether teams can produce a product meeting highest aesthetic 
criteria—that is, well, definitely problematic. 


WHAT SOCIAL CLIMATE STIMULATES TEAM CREATIVITY? 


Team creativity is fraught with danger. If it is common knowledge 
that intelligence is often stamped out by social climates less than 
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democratic, one can imagine the swiftness of manner by which any 
spark of originality can be snuffed out since creativity has been 
defined as intelligence plus, a quality most fragile and ineffable. 

The social organization, it follows, must be based on human rela- 
tions that are supportive ; that is, in which each participating member 
refrains from destructive criticism. The social organization, in addition, 
must adopt a philosophy that stresses creative products, all creative 
products, as a “good” in themselves. Of this, the writer will have more 
to say later. 

According to Jeannette Veatch (Journal of Educational Sociology, 
November 1953) the necessary social climate is one in which the child 
has the right to choose or reject participation in an activity, where his 
right to privacy is respected, and where the opportunity for some sort 
of shared leadership is given to him. 

The social climate must then afford each member a chance to 
assume responsibility for his endeavor. To this non-authoritarian, sup- 
portive social climate, an additional ingredient must be added to the 
recipe for the optimum, stimulating-“lush” environment; this being, 
the development of an attitude towards what is beautiful and artistic. 


CAN TEAMS HELP TO DEVELOP A CREATIVE PERSONALITY? 


The main objective of team creativity is to develop creativity 


abong its members, i.e. creative personalities. The product is always 
assessed in line whether it is helping to develop the individuals. 

Much of the controversy whether creativity can be harnessed 
stems from confusion over the importance of the product over the 
process or vice versa. 

In team creativity as in individual creativity, the artistic growth 
of the individual takes precedence in value over other considerations. 
The process and product are judged only in relation to what each 
has contributed to the creative growth of the individual. 

In this light, the process becomes a vehicle to get new inspirations, 
inspire others, learn new techniques, support others. 

The product is judged in terms whether it has given satisfaction 
to the creator. Theoretically, the team fosters the individual’s creative 
growth in return for promoting group endeavor culminating in some 
creative product. 

Whether the individual in a team can develop a creative person- 
ality through this process needs yet to be explored by research. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRODUCT IN TEAM CREATION? 


Creators feel satisfied if their products are an expression of beauty, 
uniqueness, some purpose. 
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Some creators feel that their works are in a sense immortal. Art 
and books and even ordinary discourse influence people in a self- 
perpetuated chain-reaction. Artistic products, therefore, are conceived 
more powerful since they express the highest development in human 
communication processes that deal with the ineffable, the emotional, 
and the affective experiences of life. In addition, a work of art, 
because of its freshness in its viewpoint, has tremendous impact on 
the thinking and emotions of its audience or spectators. This “im- 
mortality” is an example of the qualities in an artistic product which 
serve to motivate and give pleasure to the creator. 

If team creations should have this “immortality”—this power to 
affect people—; this quality, alone, may serve to stimulate growth 
among its creators. 

The aesthetic and social values of a creative product are indeed 
necessary but only if they add to the development of the creator. Not 
every product will be accepted by society, nor will most children’s 
work set the world on fire, but what the process and product of the 
creative endeavor does to the artist or to the child is the crucial 
consideration in both individual and team creativity. 


SUMMARY 


Harnessing creativity through team endeavor is not only possible 
but may have some special advantages. It has been shown that teams 
can foster creative thinking, and perhaps research may even show 
whether teams can produce artistic works of merit. Another problem 
for research is to discover whether team creativity can help in develop- 
ing a so-called creative personality. 

There is some evidence to indicate that teams working on a creative 
endeavor can only operate in a unique social climate where the values 
attached to the nature of the creative process and the products are 
reassessed in line with the main goal—the self actualization of the 
individual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CREATIVITY FOR THE RESEARCH STUDENT 


The bibliography is designed for research students and teachers 
studying the nature of the creative process. The works cited fall 
mainly in the following categories: 

. discussion and analysis of creative abilities 

. analysis of the process involved in creations (literary, artistic 
music, and scientific) 

. research in the psychology of creative thinking and imagination 

. practical applications 
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5. social climates in creativity 

6. bibliographies on creativity 

The bibliography is partially annotated. An asterisk indicates 
strong recommendation, 
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RELIGION, PERSONAL INTEGRATION AND CRIMINALITY 
Gerhard J. Falk 


It is the object of this paper to show that the value systems taught 
by American religious institutions cannot prevent crime because dif- 
ferential personality integration patterns prevent their acceptance by 
habitual criminals. 

It is almost always taken for granted in American life that Sunday 
school lessons, regular church attendance and religious participation 
are antidotes to delinquency and crime. Letters to the editors of news- 
papers and magazines, as well as many sermons, dwell extensively on 
the need for sound religious education as a crime preventative and 
even scientifically oriented textbooks include such statements as the 
following : “Most delinquent boys have had poor home training. They 
have received very little instruction in the fundamentals of their 
religion. Because of this, they do not have the spiritual strength 
found in those persons who have had religious training and guidance 
—their understanding of the moral law is woefully lacking.’ 

This unquestioning faith in the salutory effects of religious instruc- 
tion is also extended to educational and organized leisure time ex- 
periences.? Often outstanding civic or educational leaders insist that 
the delinquency and crime rates could be lewered at once if only 
church attendance were greater and if those who have forgotten God 
would return.® “The most vital force in the upbuilding of the character 
of youth is the influence of religion and the church.’”* The belief that 
religious instruction would “correct” imprisoned criminals was also 
held by those who established the first American prisons. Thus, the 
Pennsylvania legislature in 1838 authorized the appointment of a 
“moral instructor” for that state’s Eastern Penitentiary. Bibles were 
distributed to inmates of all prisons and the report of the prison 
inspectors for 1885 said: “A copy of the Holy Scriptures which is 
able to make wise unto salvation is placed in each cell, and very 
generally read . . . these sacred writings with other devotional books 
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liberally supplied contain the ‘good seed sown’. 


1 John B. Costello, “Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents,” Contemporary 
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3Negley K. Teeters and John Otto Reinemann, The Challenge of 
Delinquency (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), 158 
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Modern sociological studies hardly agree with the above views. 
The principal American studies concerning the effects of religion on 
morality indicate that there is no relation between Sunday school 
attendance and honesty or other character traits such as cooperation, 
self control, etc.’ In fact, it is usually found that a higher proportion 
of delinquents and criminals report religious affiliation or activity 
than the rest of the population.*® 

In a study by C. V. Dunn of twenty-seven penitentiaries and 
nineteen reform schools 71.8 percent of the population claimed mem- 
bership in some organized religion as contrasted with 46.6 percent 
of the total population of the United States.® 

Additional evidence for the lack of relationship between religious 
affiliation and criminality is of course seen in the “White Collar” 
crime category which often includes not only parishioners, but:leaders 
and officials of churches. It must be kept in mind of course that this 
high percentage of religious affiliation is also somewhat inaccurate 
because many subjects will exaggerate their religious connections in 
order to preserve their social status or make a more favorable impres- 
sion on authorities.1° This kind of exaggeration is reported by 
Clemmer* in his study of the prison community. Significant for our 
purposes is his conclusion that inmates of penitentiaries often attend 
religious services in order to achieve a break in the routine of their 
lives and use the services as “recreation.” In such cases as these 
the function of religious participation evidently varies from its 
expected role. It appears then that the majority of inmates are reli- 
giously insincere.?? 

We see then that “motivation toward acceptable moral and social 
behavior, depends upon the internalization of standards during the 
critical formative periods of childhood and is developed through close 
identification with parents, family members, and other significant 
ptimary group figures.”?* Thus, religion from the sociological point 
of view is a necessary element for enduring social organization.“ 
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From the psychological point of view it is also a means of personality 
integration. This can be achieved only in groups and in common 
experiences. Religion provides such an opportunity and when reli- 
gious affiliation becomes meaningful because the integration of the 
personality has been achieved, then the teachings of that institution 
also become meaningful and can be used. 

On the other hand, such teachings may become meaningless and 
religion only a formal outward shell when emotional experiences are 
unrelated to other factors in the lives of individuals*® and when the 
religious institution itself condones the renunciation of the values it 
professes. An example was the recent sentencing to a jail term of a 
Westinghouse Vice-President for violation of the anti-trust laws. 
According to an Associated Press dispatch the executive served as 
senior warden of his church at that time, was active in community 
affairs and his pastor is quoted as stating “I have just as much 
respect for him as I did before (the sentencing) .”¢ 

In this case then we have a man whose values are so well integrated 
with his corporation and the business world that his church connection 
no longer meant value orientation, but had other meanings, such as 
prestige, self esteem, etc. .. . This is the kind of adaptation to culture 
patterns frequent in our society and called ritualism. It involves the 
rejection of the culture goals promoted by the church but the accept- 
ance, nevertheless, of institutionalized means.*? 

From this we can conclude that the church can only have an effect 
on the reduction of crime and delinquency if the criminal has accepted 
the church and its teaching as an integrated part of his whole personal- 
ity. Otherwise these teachings are meaningless and the church serves 
many other purposes except that of moral instructor. Therefore it is 
in no way surprising that religious affiliation and criminal behavior 
are so highly correlated. 


Gerhard J. Falk is Associate Professor of Social Studies, State University 
College of Education, Buffalo, New York. 
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LITERARY CHARACTERS INFLUENCE LIFE OF SOVIET CHILDREN 
Nikolai Bogdanov 


There is a fine story by Anton Chekhov in which, with his typical 
mild humor, he described a schoolboy who imagined he was “Monti- 
goma, the Hawk Claw,” and decided to run away from home to. the 
Indians in America. 

But life moves on. A new age gives birth to new heroes. 

During many years following the Revolution of 1917, Soviet boys 
played Reds and Whites. Later, after the popular film Chapayev 
(Chapayev is a Civil War hero), they imagined they were either 
Chapayev or Petjka, his orderly. And they not only slashed the nettle 
bushes with imaginary sabers, but much of the heroism of the Civil 
War sank into their blood and bones. We know how important this 
proved in later years when grown to manhood, these young people 
defended their country against the German fascists. 

Revolutionary natures have a deep appeal for Soviet teenagers and 
youth. Our growing Soviet generation is greatly inspired by such 
personalities as Spartacus, the leader of the uprising of the slaves in 
ancient Rome and the Gadfly, fighter for Italy’s freedom, thanks to 
the splendid books by Raffaello Giovagnolli and Ethel Lillian Voynich. 

In the early years of its existence the “Young Pioneers,” a chil- 
dren’s organization, which will celebrate its fortieth anniversary this 
year, bore Spartacus’ name. 

Our young readers in chosing their heroes do not think of the 
age in which they lived or the country to which they belonged. What 
is most important to them is that the hero have noble heart and fight 
for the freedom and good of his people. Such heroes march from age 
to age, across the boundary of every land, to pass from one generation 
to another the great torch of freedom and service to the people. 

The favorite hero of Nikolai Ostrovsky, the Soviet writer, was 
Voynich’s Gadfly. and Pavka Korchagin, the character created by 
Nokolai Ostrovsky, became the beloved hero of Alexi Maresyev, the 
legendary Soviet pilot of World War II. Yuri Gagarin, the Soviet 
astronaut and the first man to fly into outer space, tells us that his 
hero is the pilot in Boris Polevoi’s novel The Story of a Real Man 
whose prototype is Alexie Maresyev. This is another example of the 
torch being passed—right to outer space this time. 

Among Soviet children’s heroes today are many characters from 
the books of writers born and raised during the Revolution, A hero 
that has perhaps most strongly influenced Soviet children has been 
the boy Timur. There are today hosts of ““Timurovites” with the most 
amazing deeds to their credit, spoken of everywhere and making other 
children eager to join their ranks. 
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Timur, this hero with a strange name, who has turned out to be 
such an important character in guiding Soviet children, is the creation 
of Arkady Gaidar. Do not imagine that Arkady Gaidar named his 
hero Timur because of any admiration for the sanguinary Asiatic 
leader of long ago. Timur the Lame, a cruel and hard ruler, who 
sowed war and destruction wherever he went, would most likely turn 
in his grave were he told that a boy bearing his name and thousands 
upon thousands of his followers called Timurovites, live to do good 
among people. 

To learn more about Timur and the deeds of the Timurovites, it 
is best to read Arkady Gaidar’s book 7imun and His Gang. But for 
the benefit of those who have not read the book I should merely 
like to say that Timur, as he is described by Gaidar, is a strong and 
brave boy with a chivalrous nature. He gets together the youngsters of 
the neighborhood to fight some of the street hooligans and, what is 
more important, to help Red Army men’s families. Every house in 
which such a family lives the Timurovites mark with a red star taking 
its inhabitants under their protection—and making their lives easier 
in many ways. Thus Timur and his gang chop wood for them, fetch 
water for the elderly people and do hosts of other things but in 
strictest secrecy which makes it all the more exciting. 

Gaidar’s book became so popular and made such a deep impression 
on Soviet youngsters that a movement of Timurovites sprang up 
and spread throughout the country. During the last war the Timuro- 
vites gave important assistance to servicemen’s families. 

In our day, too, the Timurovite movement is flourishing. The 
children belonging to this movement continue to help many men’s 
families. One of their duties is also to give assistance to the aged; 
they visit the homes of pensioners, run various errands for them, fetch 
library books or medicires from the drugstore and do the house- 
cleaning. 

Good actions, especially when they take the form of of work done 
collectively, help to bring out the best in the child’s nature. To 
encourage such actions among their readers, is one of the principal 
tasks Soviet writers publishing books for children set for themselves. 

Recent years have seen a great number of books published in the 
USSR which follow the Gaidar tradition. In them young readers find ~ 
inspiring models for behavior. And their heroes, like Timur, step out 
of the book’s pages right into life. 

Such a hero, for example, is the collective farm boy Konshakov, a 
young follower of Michurin, the famous naturalist, in Alexei Musatov’s 
Stozhary. Following his example, many schoolboys try to help grown- 
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ups to raise new crops on their farm fields and are in this way doing 
their bit for the advancement of agriculture in the land. 

Such are the efficient youngsters in the book TVT by Yanka 
Mavr, the Byelorussian writer. They learn to be very handy around 
the house and teach other youngsters what to do when the fuses blow 
out, the electric iron is out of order or a chair gets rickety. 

Such, too, are the youngsters in Anatoly Alexin’s book Seventh 
Floor Speaking. In their attic hideout these youngsters get a radio- 
broadcasting station going secretly. Through their broadcasts they 
succeed in creating a friendlier and jollier atmosphere among the 
tenants of their big new apartment house. 

Such finally, are the characters of Sergei Golitsin’s book Forty 
Explorers. To them the world is made up of two categories of people 
—sluggards and “explorers.” Explorers are persons blazing new trails, 
doing big and fascinating things. Sluggards, on the other hand, lead 
a dull life. They are for the most part idlers and spongers, deserving 
nothing but contempt. The heroes of the book are forty Young 
Pioneers who make up one friendly squad. They set out on a journey 
to discover a lost masterpiece by an anonymous painter. After many 
exciting adventures they find the wonderful picture and even ascertain 
the painter’s name. The picture is hung in the local museum. After 
this book was published, there appeared countless ‘““explorers’’ among 
Soviet youngsters, boys and girls who did not want to be “sluggards.” 
They longed for such forms of activity and for knowledge that would 
help them to better the world (such views were expressed in hosts 
of letters sent by readers of this book to the editors of The Pioneer, 
a children’s magazine). 

Books to a child are not merely a pastime but an inspiration to 
action. In imitating their heroes he finds an outlet for this energy. 
This is something that Soviet children’s writers realize full well. And 
to write stories and create heroes influencing life has become a tradi- 
tion with them. Writers of great and powerful appeal can do more 
than influence the child’s mind. They can suggest to him a course 
of action. 

And naturally enough it is the heroes who provide models for 
behavior and prompt action that enjoy the greatest popularity among 
young readers, live longest and are of greatest educational value. 
They help Soviet society to educate the children to grow up to be 
humane, kind, freedomloving, to actively build a better world and 
to wish well and do good to their fellow creatures. Therein lies the aim 
of our Soviet literature for children. 


Nikolai Bogdanov is a newspaper correspondent and a writer of children’s 
books in the Soviet Union. 








SCHOOL-LEARNED ADJUSTMENTS TO NEGATIVE SELF-IMAGES IN 
HIGH STATUS OCCUPATIONAL ROLES: THE DENTAL 
STUDENT EXAMPLE 


E. L. Quarantelli 


Some attention has been paid to how people in low-status occupa- 
tions maintain favorable self-images.' However, this same problem 
has been largely ignored in the instance of occupations of higher status. 
In fact, there might not even seem to be a problem since by definition 
high-status work is that which is favorably evaluated. Nevertheless 
even the professions, the most highly evaluated of all job activities 
in modern mass societies, tend to be viewed somewhat ambivalently. 
Thus the stereotype of the shyster lawyer, the cynical physician, the 
impractical college professor, etc.—as well as the not too latent 
hostility that stems from the suspicion of many laymen “that they 
have been exploited by being acted upon more for the professional’s 
increase of knowledge, power, or income, than for the client’s own 
well being.’’ 

Persons in higher status occupations could of course be largely 
unaware of such negative orientations. However, this is not the 
case. Editorials and articles in the general periodicals of the various 
professions and sciences frequently discuss the supposed public images 
of the workers in those fields. As evidenced in the field of teaching 
for instance, a major subcultural concern is that people in general 
do not evaluate as highly as they should, the particular occupations 
involved. An element of awareness is also suggested by evidence that 
persons in high-status occupations tend to underestimate the status 
they are actually accorded.® 

When do people in these fields become conscious of ambivalent 


1 For example, see Ray Gold, “Janitors versus Tenants: A Status-Income 
Dilemma,” American Journal of Sociology, 57 (March 1952), pp 486-493; and 
Richard Simpson and Ida Simpson, “The Psychiatric Attendant: Development 
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logical Review, 24 (June 1959), pp. 389-392. 

2 Everett Hughes, Men and Thetr Work (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958), 
pp. 82-83. See also Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954), p. 135. 

3See Paul Lazarfeld and Wagner Thielens Jr., The Academic Mind 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1958). Also, lack of prestige is a constant complaint 
voiced especially in recent years by spokesmen in the fields of science, enginéer- 
ing and teaching. For example, see National Science Foundation, Scientific 
Manpower 1958 (Washington: National Science Foundation, 1958), p 
However, for a somewhat different view, see Caplow, op. cit., p. 131 and 
Edward Gross, Work and Society (New York: Crowell, 1958), p. 226. 
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public attitudes? It could be hypothesized, for instance, that such an 
awareness develops after a recruit has ended his formal education. 
While being trained for a high-status field, the student could be 
thought of as being so imbued with the idealistic model of the pro- 
fession or science involved, so as to think initially that few people 
would hold any unfavorable views of workers in that given area. First 
awareness of negative public attitudes might then be part of the 
“reality shock” involved in going from a professional or graduate 
school to actual work in the field itself. The concept of “reality shock,” 
in fact, was developed to account for the sudden realization by 
beginning elementary school teachers of the disparity between the 
way they had envisaged teaching before starting to teach, and what 
they found in the actual teaching situation itself (including how people 
ambivalently view teachers) .* 

In some occupations, however, awareness of unfavorable public 
attitudes does not await the finishing of formal training. Thus, in a 
recent study® of 160 statistically chosen dental students in two dental 
schools, we found that over 90 per cent of them felt that they were 
entering a profession about which they thought that people in general 
had at least some definitely negative views. Only 9 per cent of our 
recruits-in-training did not volunteer some negative feature in answer 
to the open-ended question—what do you think people think of 
dentists ? Only upon probing, did all of them eventually voice the ways 
in which they thought the dentist was favorably evaluated. As it was, 
32 per cent of the students assumed that the public image was more 
negative than positive. 

It might be expected that the more direct and the earlier an 
identification with dentistry, the more the recruit-in-training would 
think people had a favorable image of professional practitioners. This 
is not the case. Those of our respondents who had considered dentistry 
only, believed people had more of an unfavorable picture of the dentists 
than did respondents who had seriously considered other alternatives. 
In turn, students who had attempted other alternatives (as against just 
seriously considering them) were more likely to see people as having 
the most favorable image of a dentist. In short, the more directly and 
thus the earlier a recruit had committed himself to dentistry, the more 
likely he was to assume that people had a generally unfavorable image 
of dentists. 

It may be that the more exclusive the commitment of a student 
to a field the more sensitive he is—in time—to unfavorable reactions 
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to that field. Qualitative analyses of interviews lend support to this 
interpretation. Some respondents indicated that while in dental school 
they had become aware of negative public attitudes towards dentists 
that they had not been conscious of when they first decided to become 
dentists. Apparently formal schooling, in some instances at least, 
sensitizes students to unfavorable but previously unnoticed views of 
their chosen line of work. 

Another explanation, more supplementary than alternative, is that 
those young people who have the firmest notion that the public looks 
at certain occupations unfavorably, are least likely to undertake the 
required education for those fields. Of course if no alternative is con- 
sidered, even those who think the public image is unfavorable, will 
enter the field. However those who try alternatives will stay with the 
alternative, if they believe the general image is particularly negative. 
Therefore, few of those who try alternatives and think the public 
image—regarding dentists, for instance, is very unfavorable will ever 
turn to seeking a dental education. 

Whatever is involved, dental students do have to adjust to this 
image of themselves as being educated to become members of a group 
regarding which there is at best a supposedly ambivalent public at- 
titude. “People do strive to maintain self-esteem and raise defenses 
against threats to it.” How then do dental students adjust to the 
negative aspects of the image which they believe prevails? 

To answer this, it is necessary to examine the dimensions of the 
self-image that are presumably negatively evaluated. There are three 
major ones. Thus, 60 per cent of our students believed the public 
thought the dentist had only mechanical skills. (A perception which 
students unanimously interpreted as being a negative evaluation.) 
Around 44 per cent felt that people took an unfavorable view of 
dentists because of the physical pain involved in much dental work. 
And about 32 per cent saw people as reacting negatively because of 
the high fees supposedly charged. The negative self-image is there- 
fore a compound of the supposed belief of possible patients, that 
dentists are individuals who hurt people while doing mechanical work ~ 


5 Details of this study and some findings may be found in other articles 
by the author. See especially, “Attitudes of Dental Students Toward Specializa- 
tion and Research,” Journal American College of Dentists, 27 (June 1960), 
pp. 101-107; “The Career Choice Patterns of Dental Students,” Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 2 (Summer 1961), pp. 124-132; “The Dental 
Student’s Perception of His Professional School Training: A Social Psycho- 
logical Study,” accepted for publication in the Journal of Dental Education. 

6 Alfred Lindesmith & Anslem Strauss, Social Psychology, Revised Ldition 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1956), p. 432. 
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for which they charge too much. Or, as one dental student phrased it: 
“the average person thinks you are an overcharging, sadistic, mouth 
plumber.” 

There are still other supposedly negatively defined aspects. Some 
students felt that people looked down upon dentists as frustrated 
physicians—people who wanted to go to but were rejected by medical 
schools. Still others believe persons thought unfavorably of the dentist 
because of the aesthetically distasteful feature of working in the mouth. 
Nevertheless these aspects—in the minds of students at least—did not 
loom anywhere near as large as the other three. 

Each student might have developed his own idiosyncratic pattern 
of responses in adjusting to the main dimensions of the negative 
self-image. In general, this was not the case. Instead students acquired 
different sets of common “rationales” or verbal defenses from two 
sources—the existing student subculture,” and the formal teaching 
by the school of the official ideology of the profession. In part, our 
recruits-in-training initially learned the guidelines for responses from 
their informal interacton with upperclassmen (who in turn had pre- 
viously learned them from other upperclassmen). In addition, they 
learned “rationales” or reasons to account for or to counter the nega- 
tive self-images from their formal training by way of school instructors 
and assigned class readings. In short, these students found in the 
professional school setting ready made sets of adjustive responses 
which they took over to meet the mentioned threats to their self- 
esteem. 

The adjustive reactions were of three major kinds: total denial, 
partial acceptance, and full acceptance of the negative image. 

(1) Total denial. The accuracy of the image was totally denied by 
a redefinition of the situation so that negative criticisms were seen 
as not being in accord with reality. Much more so than in the instance 
of partial acceptance or general acceptance of the negative image, 
general denial was the result of learning the official ideology trans- 
mitted by the professional school. That is to say, rather than learned 
informally from other students, the “rationales” involved were ac- 
quired as a result of the formal educational process. 

In dental school, for instance, much stress is placed on modern 
techniques, the comparability of dentistry and medicine, and that 
the basic task of the dentist is prevention of dental disorders. It is 


7For a discussion of the concept and an illustration of such a student 
subculture in a medical school, see Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer, 
“Student Culture in Medical School,” Harvard Educational Review, 28 
(Winter 1958), pp. 70-80. 
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not surprising therefore, that a number of our respondents®* who 
felt people negatively viewed dentists because of the pain occasioned, 
denied that physical pain was seriously involved in all but the rarest 
cases of dental work. They said that modern dental techniques and 
procedures prevented the appearance of pain. A blanket denial was 
also frequently made that fees were excessively high. This incorrect 
accusation, students claimed, stemmed from the failure of people to 
use the proper basis for comparison and judgment. Thus, if medical 
costs were used as a standard, dental costs could be seen as being not 
only absolutely but also relatively cheaper. The validity of the me- 
chanic charge was also frequently and flatly denied, often by a 
downgrading of the supposed mechanical skills. Perhaps no stronger 
objection was voiced than to the picture as one student phrased it, 
of the dentist “as a mechanic working in spit like an auto mechanic 
working in grease.” These students stressed that the task of the 
dentist was to prevent much more than it was to repair dental dis- 
orders. 

This reaction of total denial was most strongly expressed by those 
students whose imagery of dentistry was of it as a science or profession 
(rather than an, art or as a routine job). This suggests the possibility 
that the more a student has learned to visualize an occupation as en- 
compassing a specific body of specialized knowledge, the less likely 
will he be willing to acknowledge the competence of a layman to pass 
judgment on any aspect of the specialized work. Self-esteem is clearly 
protected by such an attitude. 

(2) Partial denial. In instances of partial acceptance of the nega- 
tive image, there was a displacement of responsibility for the negative 
image onto individuals other than the typical dentist. Sometimes it 
was acknowledged that some pain was involved in dental work, but 
the major responsibility for its manifestation was placed on the 
patient himself. Students thus stated that a dentist was not to be 
blamed if a person allowed his teeth to deteriorate to the point where 
necessarily it would be painful when the condition was corrected. In 
a sense, blame was displaced from practitioner to patient, in the same 


8 Reactions of students on these points were developed from analyses of 
several open-ended questions that had as their main objective, an obtaining 
of the range of possible reactions, rather than their frequency. Consequently, 
the actual figures obtained in this part of the study will not be cited here. 
They would imply a precision of findings that were neither those sought nor 
obtained. Our major interest was in uncovering the kind of adjustive responses 
students learned and what forms these adjustments took. This we obtained. 
Even so, the results and hypotheses set forth here should be treated as tentative 
and requiring considerable more research before being accepted as established. 
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fashion as teachers blame their pupils rather than themselves when 
learning is a “painful” chore. 

In similar fashion, blame for the partial accuracy of the charge of 
high fees was displaced from all to only a few dental practitioners. 
It was thus granted that some dentists overcharged, but they were 
in a minority. The position was taken that it was unfair to stereotype 
all dentists because of the actions of a few “chiselers.” This is similar 
to the “few bad apples” argument frequently advanced in the pro- 
fessions. In the instance of the charge of being only mechanics, there 
was a temporal displacement of the negative image. Students said that 
if people thought dentists have only mechanical skills they were cor- 
rect—for the past generation. Until recently dental training had been 
primarily of a mechanical sort, but dental education had changed 
drastically in the last decades. According to these students, therefore, 
to think of the dentists as someone only with mechanical skills is to 
show an awareness of how dental schooling has changed. 

This reaction of partial acceptance was particularly manifested by 
those of our dental students who most strongly identified themselves 
as dentists. This suggests the possibility that the closer a student 
has learned to identify with an occupation, the more likely it is that 
negative features will be blamed on those for whom the work is done, 
or on a deviant “minority” within the field, rather than on the typical 
worker himself. This too clearly serves as a self-protective device. 

(3) Full acceptance. Self-esteem was not threatened in the instance 
of most students who accepted the general accuracy of the negative 
image, because they defined the unfavorably viewed aspects as neces- 
sary for the attainment of more highly valued objectives. In their cases, 
the neutralization of the damaging threat to a positive self-image, was 
generally a result of what was learned informally from other students. 
In the main, these “rationales” were not acquired as a result of formal 
schooling—they are, generally not a part of the official ideology 
transmitted in the professional training. 

Nevertheless, there were those dental students who neither denied 
the infliction of pain nor displaced the blame for its appearance. They 
just noted that it was an unavoidable part of dentistry. They simply 
took the position that pain is not a deliberate end in itself, but a 
necessary means to a more desirable end—a good dental condition. 
Likewise, there were those students who admitted dental fees were 
high. However, the expensive nature of dental care was said to be a 
direct consequence of the high cost of dental education. In turn, 
dental training was costly because only by lengthy and intensive edu- 
cation could adequate dentists be produced. Students claimed that 
fees could be lowered by changing the training program so as to be 
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less costly, but the undesirable consequence would be less wel 
trained dentists. It was likewise admitted by a few students that 
people were basically correct in their belief that dentists had only 
mechanical skills. These students commented that although the dentist 
was mostly limited to such skills, they were exactly what was neces- 
sary for the task at hand. They were in fact the only way he could 
accomplish his goal of repairing dental disorders. 

The above finding suggests that while professional students can 
learn to accept negative connotations regarding their work activity, 
they do so only if the supposedly unfavorable aspects are subsumed 
as a necessary part of more positively evaluated end results. It should 
be noted however, that involved is an implicit assumption that both 
laymen and professionals-in-training hold the same, equally valued 
end objectives. In a sense, what happens in these instances, is not a 
denial—as discussed earlier—of the reality of the perception of the 
layman, but an assumption that his reality is the same as that of the 
student-dentist. Either way, self-esteem is protected. 

Three additional questions are posed by these findings. To what 
extent are the adjustive processes learned by students the same as 
those used by actual practitioners? Presumably adjustment to an un- 
favorable public view of work activity is continuous during the whole 
career line. It does seem likely that whatever the student internalizes 
when he is undergoing anticipatory socialization and developing his 
occupational self-image in the professional school, is what he will 
use when outside of school. However, only actual research can estab- 
lish this. 

A second important question is to what extent these findings for 
dental students hold for other professional students? Do other stu- 
dents also see themselves entering occupations about which they feel 
there are unfavorable views? If so, do they learn to react in the same 
way as dental students? An answer to this question will also throw 
additional light on the more general question of how people, while 
being educated for an ambivalently viewed occupation, learn to main- 
tain favorable self-images. 

Finally, there is a question regarding the relative importance in 
the learning process of the student subculture as compared with formal 
training. If some “rationales” are primarily acquired from other 
usually more advanced students, and if some are transmitted via 
formal pedagogy, what accounts for the difference? Even more basic, 
to what extent is what is latently taught in a school setting the really 
crucial part of the educational process? 


E. L. Quarantelli is in the Department of Sociology and — 
the Ohio State raion earn Ohio. 




























SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
James S. Davie 


The recent upsurge in interest in educational opportunities for the 
superior student is appropriate whether viewed in terms of the cur- 
rent international situation or in terms of the long-standing American 
belief in educational opportunities for all according to the level of their 
ability. While there is a legitimate need for creating new educational 
opportunities and improving existing ones for our more talented 
youth, there is a corresponding need to examine periodically what we 
mean by “the superior student’’—that person whose education we are 
so interested in improving. 

In the excitement of planning new programs it is easy to overlook 
the fact that the term superior is a relative one and implies at least | 
the questions : superior to whom, in what respects, in whose eyes? Itis | 
becoming increasingly apparent that there is a tremendous diversity | 
in American colleges with respect to both the mean and the range of | 
academic aptitude and performance of student bodies.” Thus, whether | 
one defines superiority in terms of aptitude or performance, the student 
who by national standards is labeled as superior may be regarded | 
as average when defined by the standards of a particular college | 
Colleges also differ in other respects such as their goals and value | 
systems, both explicit and implicit. The kind of person selected asa 
student and produced as an alumnus and the attitude toward intel [ 
lectual activity and its proper place in the total scheme of things may 
vary considerably from campus to campus. Furthermore, colleges 
differ with respect to the extent of agreement about such educational 
issues among the faculty, among the student body, and between these 
two major segments of the college. In brief, in terms of environment | 
alone, where a student attends college will determine in part whether F 
he is regarded by those around him as average or superior. It wil f 
also partially determine the extent to which he is stimulated to use 
his full abilities and the consistency and constancy of such stimulation. 

In seeking to create and improve special programs for ou 
“superior” students on our own campuses, we as educators are trying f 
to maximize the effectiveness of our respective educational programs. F 
However, in so doing we must recognize that all our students att 





1 An excellent example of current concern for the superior student is the 
formation of the Inter-university Committee on the Superior Student with 
headquarters at the University of Colorado and its publication The Superio 5 
Student. t 

2 For a concise illustration and discussion of diversity among students se FF 
Paul Heist, “Diversity in College Student Characteristics,” The Journal 0 & 
Educational Sociology Vol. 33, No. 6 279-291 (Feb. 1960) 
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individuals first and students second and that our superior ones are 
more than just good grade-getters with high scores on aptitude tests. 
In terms of ego psychology, for example, the typical college student 
is believed by many to be in a definite developmental stage.’ In 
contrast to earlier adolescence where the main job of the ego was the 
mastery of internal impulses, the task now is one of mastery of external 
reality, of bringing the individual into some personally meaningful 
relationship to the world around him. At the same time, various social 
pressures impinge on the individual, such as the necessity of preparing 
himself for imminent adulthood with its attendant responsibilities and 
for redefining his relationship with his parental family. Heterosexual 
relationships become increasingly important. The student is thus faced 
with the necessity of reconciling a great many internal impulses with 
external pressures, all of which are subjectively meaningful to him 
if not objectively important for his welfare, both present and future. 
Thus, clinically speaking, it is perhaps not surprising to find some 
students using intellectuality as a defense against immaturity but to 
the benefit of their academic record while, for others, emotional and 
developmental problems distract from and interfere with their aca- 
demic performance.‘ 

In more sociological terms, there are great differences among 
students with respect to the function college has for their particular 
life patterns, past, present and future.* For some it is a pleasant ex- 
perience, something that happens between high school and settling 
down as an adult. For others it is a deadly serious business, a means 
to the end of future economic security. For most, course work is a 
part, and sometimes a small one, of their total college experience. It 
is often difficult for a faculty member to appreciate that he is a pro- 
fessional intellect in contrast to most of his students who neither 
place the same value on intellectual activity nor find it as important 
for their preferred life style. Here too it is not surprising if students 
fail to use their capacities to the extent the faculty would like. But 
here too is the challenge to the faculty member; to understand the 





3 See, for example, E. H. Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity” Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association 4: 56-121 (1956) and B. M. 
Wedge and J. S. Davie, “The Psychosocial Position of the College Man,” in 
B. M. Wedge (ed.) Psychosocial Problems of College Men, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1958. 

* As an example of the clinical findings or research on the relationship 
of academic performance to personality structure see B. Neugeboren, “Clinical 
Study of Academic Underachievers” in B. M. Wedge (ed.) Psychosocial 
Problems of College Men, op. cit. 

5J. S. Davie, “Social Class Factors and School Attendance,” Harvard 
Educational Review Vol. 23, No. 3: 175-185 (Summer 1953) 
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student, both superior and inferior, in terms of the student’s age and 
life situation and, thereby, to make the educational program more 
meaningful and profitable for the student. 

In the belief that we know far too little about our “superior” 
students as individuals, I recently compared a group of “superior” 
Yale students with 2 group that was “inferior” (vis-a-vis their class- 
mates). In the remaining paragraphs, I will briefly describe some of 
the characteristics of the “superior” group. The data on which the 
comparison is based were obtained from a twenty-six page question- 
naire administered by myself and Dr. Ralph M. Rust to a random 
sample of all Yale undergraduates in the spring of 1957. The question- 
naire sought to obtain a comprehensive view of the college experience 
as perceived by the student. As here used, the superior group refers 
to the 345 students in the study who had cumulated averages of 80 
or more. This group was compared with 485 students who had cumu- 
lative averages of less than 80 at the time of the study. The description 
will be narrative rather than statistical but will be confined to those 
items which showed a ten percent or greater difference between the 
two groups—a difference which in most instances would be statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

By definition the Superior group had higher averages. As would 
be expected, they also had higher aptitudes as indicated by their 
pronounced tendency to have SAT-Verbal scores of 600 or over or 
predicted averages of 80 or more.® In terms of pre-college background, 
they were more likely to come from the middle classes (as opposed 
to upper) and to have attended public secondary schools (as opposed 
to private). They are less likely to have Yale relatives, somewhat 
less likely to be Protestant, and more likely to be receiving some sort 
of financial aid from the college, particularly a scholarship. In addition, 
they tended to be younger and to come from smaller families than did 
the other group. 

At entrance they had a hazier idea about what the non-academic 
aspects of college life at Yale were like and what they wanted to do 
in this area. By contrast, they said they were very interested in com- 
piling a distinguished academic record at college. They believed that 
there was a positive correlation between one’s college grades and 
one’s success as an adult, as did their mothers, and simultaneously 
believed that there was no relationship between extracurricular 
achievement and post-college success. In an average week they spent 
more time on studies and less time on extracurricular and athletic 


6 Yale’s “predicted average” is a weighted combination of aptitude teats, 
college board achievement tests, and secondary school record. ; 
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activities. They reported devoting a great deal of time and energy 
to the pursuit of high grades but were less likely to believe that most 
of their classmates spent the same amount of time and energy. Their 
study habits were better. They were more likely to report that they 
were abreast of their classwork from day to day, that they usually 
took comprehensive and complete notes, that they worked efficiently 
on examinations, that they studied at about the same time each day, 
and that they did not nap or daydream while studying. 

With respect to non-academic activities they were just as likely 
to participate in something but were less likely to belong to fraternities 
or to participate in athletics. They did not date much, perhaps because 
they were less likely to have a car on campus or access to a friend’s 
car. They reported greater difficulty making friends at Yale, perhaps 
because they knew fewer students at the time of matriculation. How- 
ever, they were more likely to report having some difficulty getting 
along with peers of both sexes and to have personal problems which 
interfered with their recreational life and with their relations with 
people. Again by contrast, they were less likely to report having 
problems which interfered with their academic work. 

In terms of their general reaction to their college experience, they 
were decidedly more likely to be satisfied both currently and cumula- 
tively, with their academic experience, and to assign their difficulties 
to the non-academic area. Specifically, they reported greater success 
in attaining their own academic goals, less difficulty achieving them, 
greater success in meeting the academic requirements of the college, 
and less difficulty in doing so. They reported less success and more 
difficulty in adjusting to the non-academic aspects of college life. 
Their main complaints were that in terms of their own needs and 
desires they were not getting enough social life and personal contact 
with other students or that they did not have enough time for social 
or extracurricular activity. Their net reaction was to rate the academic 
aspects of college higher than the non-academic aspects from the 
standpoint of the contribution each had made to their personal develop- 
ment and preparation for life after college as well as from the stand- 
point of the amount of enjoyment derived from each. 

In purely behavioral terms they were strikingly different from the 
lower group. Each student in the sample had been asked to indicate 
for each of 220 behavioral items whether he had ever done what the 
item described and, if so, whether during the current school year. 
The items were grouped into scales and on each scale each student re- 
ceived two scores reflecting his cummulative and current behavior in 
the particular aspect of college life that the scale purported to measure. 
On the scales reflecting current behavior the Superior group was more 
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likely to have high SPIA (self-propelled intellectual activity) as meas- 
used by such items as attending outside lectures, doing extra reading, 
and browsing in book stores. They had better study habits (turned pa- 
pers in on time, cut class less etc.) and better academic standing (on 
honor roll, not on warning etc.). They had icss drinking experience, 
less social experience with girls (writing letters, dating, etc.), less 
general athletic activity (skiing, tennis, golf, squash, etc.), and less 
contact with male peers (double-dating, loaning and borrowing money, 
clothes, etc.). On the scales reflecting cumulative (life-long) behavior 
they again had better academic standing and better study habits. They 
also exhibited more “moral” behavior (less drinking, smoking, sexual 
experience ; more church attendance, etc.). They had less participation 
in general athletic activity, spectator interest in athletics, drinking 
experience, personal-sexual experience with girls, non-sexual social 
experience with girls, and less involvement with the college scene. 
On an overall basis, they simply had done less of all the things the 
items described. 

On a more subjective level, they were more likely to describe 
themselves on an adjective check-list as intellectual, scholarly, bookish, 
persevering, conscientious, efficient, hardworking, thorough, and in- 
hibited. They were less likely to describe themselves as masculine, 
active, athletic, excitement-loving, extravagant, poised, relaxed, care- 
free, casual, easygoing, lazy, procrastinating, and day-dreaming. 

Finally, their post-college plans were more likely to include 
graduate school, particularly in medicine or law. If they had it to do 
over again and couldn’t ~ttend Yale, they would prefer to attend 
Harvard. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Whether one defines superiority in terms of aptitude or perform- 
ance, the Yale student body tends to be “superior” when compared 
to the student bodies of many colleges. For example, in a recent 
freshman class the median SAT-Verbal score was 630 while the 
SAT-Mathematical score was 670. The median College Board Achieve- 
ment Test score was 630; the median percentile rank in secondary 
school was 90. If one defines superiority in terms of relative academic 
performance within the Yale Community, one finds many differences, 
both academic and non-academic, between those who perform well 
and those who do not perform as well. Whether these differences 
are peculiar to Yale or would obtain elsewhere must await similar 
data from other colleges. For the moment, however, it appears that 
the superior student at Yale and regardless of his course of study 
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tends to be a serious, academically-oriented, upwardly-mobile student 
whose major capabilities, interests, experiences, and satisfactions lie 
in the academic as opposed to non-intellectual life activities. Such 
a student is likely to be welcomed by any college or educator, although 
some may wish he were better balanced as a person. Most likely, he 
himself would welcome and profit from any special programs or edu- 
cational opportunities offered him, but one questions whether he needs 
it as much as his less well-endowed or well-intentioned classmate. I 
often feel that the latter is the real challenge for the educator, for 
without sufficient attention he may leave college with a degree but 
without much of an education. 

I am not suggesting that the emphasis and resources put into 
special programs for superior students is misplaced, for I believe 
that anything done to improve the quality of education for anyone is 
worthwhile. What I wish to suggest is that for some students in some 
institutions it may be misplaced. Where a college has a group of self- 
propelled students with both the ability and desire to make the most 
of available opportunities and where the normal curriculum is of 
reasonably high quality and is sufficiently stimulating, the question 
arises as to where and how the college’s resources should be con- 
centrated. The question is particularly pertinent if one accepts the 
proposition that as educators our basic responsibility is to all our stu- 
dents. It is also exceedingly complex for both economic and philosoph- 
ical reasons. The familiar economic problem of allocation of scarce 
means to alternative ends necessitates a judicious use of our limited 
resources, Yet the choice made among various alternatives is highly 
dependent on our particular set of values. Are we to concentrate on 
those students who happen to share our values or on those who do 
not but perhaps have the most to gain from us? On the admissions 
level are we to select students in our own image or are we to select 
a mixture of intellectual and non-intellectual criteria? If the latter, 
how much of our time, energy, and resources should be concentrated 
on improving the curriculum for the more serious and/or more capable 
student ? How much should be devoted toward inculcating our values 
in those who do not share them? In brief, in planning and enacting 
special programs for superior students in our respective institutions 
we must carefully examine our own values and constantly keep in 
mind the nature of our institution, the nature and needs of our stu- 
dents, and the kind of “educated” alumnus we wish to produce. With 
such in mind, we may educate all our students more effectively. 


James S. Davie is Coordinator of Research Department of Health, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 





THE CONCEPT OF POLARITY IN CREATIVITY: A THEORETICAL 
ORIENTATION APPLICABLE TO EDUCATION 


Eldon E. Snyder 


One of the primary objectives of our American educational system 
is the development of creative individuals. This paper is oriented to 
a consideration of the polarity concept and the achievement of this 
objective. No single educational objective is more important. Prob- 
ably all other educationally desired outcomes would ultimately fall 
under the category of creativity. 

In the consideration of polarity and educational creativity the fol- 
lowing points of emphasis are suggested: 

(1) Polarity and creativity in one sense can be illustrated by the 
theory of George H. Mead, and other social interactionists, who have 
stressed the development of the self through interaction with the 
larger social milieu. Mead specifically spoke of the “I” becoming an 
object into itself (the ‘“‘me”), as the self becomes developed and the 
individual is capable of assuming “the role of the other.” The in- 
ability to do this is found in both the young child and the neurotic 
adult. This interaction of the “I” and the “me” enables the individual 
to have a heightened reality sense about one’s self. This ability is 
critical in achievement of greater creativity in the individual. 

It is through a stimulating social matrix that the self is developed 
to its greatest potential. However, the self emerges and is sustained 
in the group, but it is not a mere reflection of that group. In contorm- 
ist primitive and totalitarian societies the “I” is synonymous with 
the group. Under these conditions individual potential is rarely 
achieved, and under these classroom conditions the best of the stu- 
dent seldom comes out. 

(2) In polarity there is not the tremendous desire for conformity. 
Erich Fromm has pointed out that sameness is a false equality.’ 
Equality represents equality to achieve potential, not conformity. 
David Riesman? likewise has pointed up the inability for an individual 
to achieve real autonomy when orienting himself only to others. Con- 
formity is rigid, it restrains one from “flying into the heights of 
stratospheric creativity.” In conformity one is so caught up in doing 
what others are doing that he can not see the potential individual 
differences that give breadth and depth. Conformity is like a group 
of buglers blasting the same notes in unison. In polarity there is 


1 Erich Fromm. “The Creative Attitude.” Creativity, Harold H. Anderson, 
ed. Harper and Brothers, N. Y., 1959, p. 52. 
2 David Riesman, et al., The Lonely Crowd. Doubleday and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1953. 
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a symphony of sounds in which the total is greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

(3) This concept of polarity is directly related to the importance 
of the individual. It is in polarity that the ultimate in individual 
potential is more nearly achieved. There is a Jack of restraint in 
achieving potentialities. This is the essence of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, and democracy. In the classroom where students are treated 
as real persons worthy of respect in their own right greater achieve- 
ment seems to result. In greater respect for the individual we find a 
heightened autonomy—and creativity. In the final analysis, this con- 
cept also differentiates the totalitarian from the democratic ideologies. 

(4) In polarity there is tension and conflict that comes from the 
lack of conformity. The ability to accept the novel and unstructured- 
ness of polarity is an essential condition for creativity. Conflict can 
have a real “growing effect” for it is in the meeting of conflict that the 
individual gains strength and character—a character that has devel- 
oped “under fire’’ rather than being merely a traditional “hand-me- 
down.” Students must be encouraged to “do and undergo.” They 
must be willing to let go of the certainties and comforts of conforming 
rules, and step into the untried and unexplored areas of the frontier, 
with only the guidance of basic democratic principles. 


THESE POINTS OF EMPHASIS AND THE CLASSROOM 


The above discussed concepts can be readily applied to the class- 
room situation. Far too often the classroom conformity deadens student 
creativity and individuality. Such conformity is readily found in many 
class assignments, texts, lectures, and tests. In the final analysis one 
must conclude that most of our classroom procedures are more totali- 
tarian than democratic. The classroom teacher should be capable of 
“assuming the role of the other” and thus call forth the potentialities 
of each student as might be developed through the polarity of the 
individual interacting with the classroom group. 

The student potential can not be achieved however if the social 
milieu requires a monotone of individual variations. Likewise, creativ- 
ity in classroom human relationships can not result where there is an 
atmosphere of domination of teacher over the students. This is the 
use of power over others, not power with others. When the social 
setting is threatening, there is ridicule and treatment of the individual 
as a “thing,” then creativity stops. This is not polarity in the sense 
of a symphony of players each contributing to the total sound, and 
through interaction with the total each individual is exalted Only 
in this form of classroom social interaction can creativity be achieved. 
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Under these social conditions the individual feels free to become 
emotionally and intellectually involved in the subject area. There is 
then the tendency for greater depth of feeling and envolvement. This 
depth of feeling tends to be the guide to activity in a particular en- 
deavor and is more powerful than the feeling of the necessity to 
conform. 

There is not the fear of disapproval in the creative. He is a 
rebel—with a cause. Presently the student is often forced to exert 
his individuality by roaring away from the school building in his hot 
rod. Democratic ideology demands polarity since the truly creative 
atmosphere frees the student to be himself. 

Certainly the objective of creativity remains a valuable educational 
goal. Perhaps, by the adoption of teaching procedures that will put 
into practice some of the theoretical implications as outlined above, 
greater realization of this objective might more nearly be achieved. 


Eldon E. Snyder is an Instructor in Department of Social Science, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 





SCIENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP: INTERDISCIPLINARY RELATIONSHIPS 
Albert H. Burrows 


The educational curriculum is in ferment. Especially, those at the 
far right of the educational spectrum are making a major imprint on 
education at the present time. Education is removing the so-called 
frills and substituting therefor the more academic courses. The Con- 
gress of the United States has gotten into the act. It is now subsidiz- 
ing those subjects in the curriculum which it thinks are important to 
the welfare of the United States and it is thereby controlling education 
to a considerable extent. The Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training appointed by the Conference Board of the Asso- 
ciated Research Councils stated, ‘““A nation with as complex an econ- 
omy, as important a role in world affairs, and as tangled a web of 
social, economic, military, and technological problems as confront 
the U. S. is peculiarly dependent for its future welfare upon those of 
its citizens who are competent to work effectively with ideas.”? Every- 
one is in agreement that this requires a general orientation and edu- 
cation in the facts of the socio-political-economic realm and related 
areas. That is, genuine general education as a philosophy, viewpoint, 
and objective is sound and concurred in by all; but the soundness 
of so-called “general education” as an esoteric educational doctrine 
of faith and ritualistic development, has not been demonstrated nor 
accepted by authorities at the higher educational levels. 


SPECIALISTS, “SINE QUO NON” TO MODERN SOCIETY 


The scholars in both the social and the physical sciences are agreed 
that there is no substitute for the highly trained scholar in each area 
taught. They are agreed that there is no substitute for the specialist. 
They are unanimous in maintaining that the role of the expert needs 
to be emphasized both in teaching, beyond the elementary level, and 
in the operational world outside the classroom. The so-called general 
educationists err in attempting to make it seem that education and 
society may dispense with the experts. Students must imbibe the 
attitude of going to the expert for data and diagnoses relative to 
current problems. The common sense of those educated in other areas 
of knowledge is no sounder in economics or in sociology than it 
would be in atomic physics. 

The “education” specialists, the subject-matter experts, the mem- 
bers of Congress, boards of education, and citizens will benefit in 
their re-appraisal of the educational program if they have a greater 


1 Nathan M. Pusey, “The President’s Report,” January 9, 1956, p. 14. 
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understanding of the relationships of the various scholarly disciplines, | 
The writer has organized the scholarly disciplines into major divisions 
with two major headings under each, with other appropriate sub- 
divisions, as follows: 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE SCHOLARLY DISCIPLINES 
SCHOLARLY DISCIPLINES 


I, Sciences 
A. Social (c) Psychology 
1. Anthropology (d) Zoology 
2. Economics (e) Others 
3. Political Science 2. Inanimate 
4. Sociology (a) Astronomy 
5. Others (b) Chemistry 
B. Physical (c) Geography 
1. Animate (d) Mathematics 
(a) Biology (e) Physics 
(b) Botany (f) Others 


II. Non-Sciences 
A. Humanities 
1. Art 4. Languages 5. Philosophy 
2. Ethics 3. History 6. Others 
B. Technologies 
. School or Department of Business Administration 
. School or Department of Education 
. School or Department of Home Economics 
. School of Engineering or Department of Industrial 
Arts 
. School or Department of Medicine 
. School or Department of Nursing 
. School or Department of Psychiatry 
. School or Department of Social Work 
. School or Department of Speech 
10. Others 


The above outline has made some concessions to historic development 
and usage. For example, the term humanities is not thoroughly satis- 
factory and it is often misleading. It suggests an interest in the welfare 
of mankind. But, the social studies as taught have an evaluative or 
applied phase which seeks to help mankind, too. The term well could 
be divided into (1) the classical humanities (grammar, rhetoric, 
literature, mathematics, logic, and fine arts) and (2) the modern 
humanities (anthropology, economics, sociology, modern languages, 
history and geography) as per Barrett. It would, however, be better, 
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ideally, to banish the term and to substitute therefor some other term. 
The difficulty may be illustrated by geography which probably belongs 
with the descriptive subjects, rather than with the physical sciences, 
but it doesn’t classify under the term humanities and in-so-far-as it 
consists of writings (graphein) concerning its area, the geo, it does 
not qualify under social science. 

Some of the physical scientists have persisted in dividing their 
area into (1) Biology and (2) Natural Science. They fail to recog- 
nize that all science conforms to the laws of nature. Also, the erroneous 
implication is that biology has a copyright on the formula of life. 
However, the formula is as yet unavailable. 


TYPE OF SCHOLARLY INTEREST IS INDICATED BY QUESTIONS 

“There are several questions which may be asked regarding any 
event, and they suggest whether the interest is (1) historic and 
journalistic, (2) philosophical and theological, or (3) scientific. For 
example, if a person asks ‘when’, ‘what’, ‘who’, or ‘where’, the interest 
is historical. The desire is for minutiae, for a complete description of 
unique events, and for the creation of word pictures of the past. If 
he asks ‘why’, his interest is metaphysical. He wants to know the 
ultimates. His field lies in the area of speculation . . . philosophical. 
If, however, he asks ‘how’, the interest is scientific, he wants to know 
the demonstrable causes of the inevitable effects in the empirical realm. 
He is interested in tracing causes forward to effects and effects back 
to causes. Another person may ask about the techniques and methods 
by which certain problems could be solved or certain goals and ob- 
jectives obtained. His interest is technological. He is interested in 
organizing data from all fields into a manipulative technique which 
may then be used in the realm of the practical arts by the practicing 
artist such as the teacher, the medical doctor, the social worker, the 
statesman, and others.’ 

At the risk of the inadequacies of over-simplification and thereby 
the wounding of some feelings, hasty definitions are given for several 
of the sciences, humanities, and technologies listed. 


ABBREVIATED DEFINITIONS 

A Scholarly Discipline is any organized body of knowledge in a given 
field. 

A Science is an organized body of knowledge in a given field in 
which the laws of cause and effect are enunciated. 

Anthropology is a description of the origin and development of the 
cultures of various people. It has many of the characteristics of 
history as applied to ancient artifacts and other culture components. 


2 Burrows, Albert H., “The Sciences, Technologies, Practical Arts, and 
their Relations,” The School Review, January 1947. 
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It touches sociology in its emphasis on cultures of groups. It does 
not establish generalizations as to the processes of human inter- 
action. 

Art, as applied to aesthetics, is an attempt to represent the beautiful 
as accepted in a given society and to portray the expression of the 
emotions of a people. At the applied art level a superior teacher, 
lawyer, musician, or surgeon is an artist. 

Economics is the study of the principles governing man’s activities 
in satisfying his material wants. There are two aspects thereof: 
(1) the theoretical, analytical and fundamental understanding 
phases. These are located in Economics Departments, and (2) the 
practical, operative, and technological phases. These are located 
mostly in Departments of Business Administration. 

Education, as a scholarly discipline, is a technology in which data from 
the sciences of psychology and sociology are merged into a technique 
or methodology of instruction to achieve the educational goals 
established for the educatee. 

Ethics is a scholarly statement of the proper methods of behavior 
among a people with given goals or objectives. It is a systematized 
statement of the logic of the values of a given group and of the 
proper (ethical) means of implementing such values. An ethical 
system may be said to be an organized statement of the group con- 
science or group mores. 

Geography is literally “A writing about the earth,” as such it belongs 
with the narrative and descriptive disciplines or, in so far as it traces 
cause and effect, with the physical sciences. However, in the latter 
instance, it would have been metamorphosed into geology. Geog- 
raphy describes “Mother Nature.” It includes the “ ‘natural’ climate, 
temperature, soil, relief of surface, distribution of water and water 
courses, natural flora and fauna, natural changes of seasons and 
geophysical processes, the phenomena of gravitation, storms, earth- 
quakes, sea-currents and so on, as far as they exist and change 
regardless of man’s existence and activity, are examples of geo- 
graphical agencies in the above sense of the word. On the other 
hand, all phenomena and conditions, whose existence and variation 
are direct or indirect results of man’s existence and activity, com- 
pose the agencies of anthropo-social, but not geographical, environ- 
ment... . If we take the total environment of a man or that of a 
social group, and subtract from it all environmental agencies 
directly or indirectly created or changed through man’s existence 
and activity, we will have left approximately what is known as 
geographical environment.”® Also, geographers have sometimes 


§ Sorokin, Pitirim, Contemporary Sociological Theories, New York, Harper, 
1928, p. 102. 
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attempted to narrate the effects of the earth upon man’s socio- 
economic activities, as they see them. 

Geology is the science of the structure and of the development of the 
earth. It explains the earth (geo) and the process of its development. 
Geology explains the origin (development) and composition of the 
earth whereas geography describes or writes (geo-graphos) con- 
cerning it. The former is a science. 

History is an organized and descriptive narrative of man’s significant 
activities from his beginnng to the present. It does not state laws 
of cause and effect. It only suggests tendencies and possible influ- 
ential factors and interprets potential relationships. Its interpreta- 
tions are borderline to science. It is a social study but not a social 
science. It narrates the specifics of human behavior. For example, 
history describes specific battles and specific wars. When it ceases 
to deal with specific battles and wars and begins to generalize con- 
cerning the principles and determing causes of war, then it ceases 
to be history and becomes sociology—a social science. 

Language is a scholarly, organized discipline in which the symbols 
of communication are analyzed and a statement is made concerning 
their proper organization into a technique of correct usage in 
communication in a given society. 

Mathematics is the science which is used to measure with precision 
the relations between objects and ideas. It is a basic tool of the 
mind and is, therefore, not a typical and constituent member of the 
group of sciences. It is rather a highly organized and sensitized 
tool of the other sciences. 

Political Science is the study of the principles governing the socio- 
political-ecoriomic aspects of man’s organized and formalized society 
and the process of control and the distribution of power therein. 

Psychology is the science of individual behavior. It deals with the 
neural structure and its control of individual behavior. As such 
it is a physical science. Social psychology is a borderline subject 
in which the emphasis on the group is sociological. 

Race or criminology: Such applied or technique areas of study, as 
scholarly disciplines, are merely specific phases or examples of 
the application of the science of sociology organized as a technique 
of control in these specific areas. The principles (laws) of sociology 
are exemplified relative to the interrelations pertaining to specific 
segments of society. In-so-far-as an attempt is made to explain 
how to treat or how to solve the race or the crime problem the 
discipline is a technology. One applying the technology in the 
human milieu is a practitioner of an art or an artist. 

Religion, as a scholarly discipline, describes man’s behavior as he 
stands in awe and supplication before the unseen power which he 
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believes directs the universe, and protects and preserves values of 
which he is the primary specimen. 

Social Service, as a scholarly discipline, is a technology of how to 
“help people to help themselves live more satisfactory lives.” In-so- 
far-as it is related to sociology it is the applied phase of sociology. 
It also applies knowledge from other social sciences, and from 
psychology, and from some of the technologies. 

Sociology is the study of the principles governing group interaction 
and the effect on the behavior of the individuals and groups par- 
ticipating therein. 

RELATION OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ART 

Those who operate at the application or art level are applying 
the technologies learned at the second level as has been stated previ- 
ously by the writer, “The science-technology-art relation can best be 
illustrated by assuming the following three levels, one above the other: 
(1) the top level, (2) the middle level, and (3) the bottom level. The 
Number 1, or top, level is the scientific level and contains the scientific 
disciplines—sociology, psychology, economics, political science, phys- 
ics, mathematics, biology, chemistry, astronomy, etc. The Number 2, 
or middle, level is the technological or applied level and contains the 
technological subjects. The Number 3, or bottom, level is the practical 
art level, and it is on this level that the practitioners of the arts 
function. 

“The middle technological level draws from two or more of the 
scientific disciplines from the top level. The materials are then organ- 
ized into a technique, methodology, or technology which can be applied 
to the solution of a given problem. For example, principles are drawn 
from the two scientific disciplines of sociology and psychology, and 
these principles are then organized into the technology of education. 
These two, plus the sciences of economics and political science, are 
drawn upon for principles to formulate a technology appropriate to 
a school or department of government. The sciences of physics and 
mathematics are drawn upon for the technological discipline of a 
school of engineering. Finally, the sciences of biology and chemistry 
are drawn upon for materials from which to organize the technology 
of a school of medicine.’’* 

A person who attends a school of education and masters its 
technologies is ready to be employed by a school board as the prac- 
titioner of an art—the art of teaching, while one attending a school 
of government and mastering its technology is ready to practice the 
art of statesmanship. Similarly, those students who attend the techno- 
logical schools of engineering and medicine are preparing to practice 
the arts of construction engineering and healing, respectively. 


4 Burrows, op. cit. 
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“From the above illustrations it can be seen that most of the 
sciences are not applied sciences. There may be applications of science, 
but there are only two applied sciences. Usually principles from sev- 
eral sciences are first organized into technologies, which are then 
applicable to the solution of the appropriate specific problems. These 
technologies, composed of principles from several sciences, are applied 
by practitioners who have first mastered them and who later operate 
on the art level. 

The physical sciences, astronomy and chemistry, are two sciences 
that can be applied as sciences. Thus astronomy may be immediately 
applied to the art of navigation, and the science of chemistry, to a 
lesser extent, may be applied directly to the art of chemical engineer- 
ing. 

Each of the persons who operates at the several levels—scientific, 
technological, and art—has a valuable function to perform. Without 
pure scientific research, the technologies would be impossible; and, 
without a knowledge of the technologies, those persons functioning 
at the art level would be impotent. For example, the major reason 
for the blind and inefficient performance of many government officials 
is that they have not had the benefit of attending a technological 
school of government and of learning its technique before becoming 
practitioners of the art of government. 

Educators should be acquainted with the fact that “education” is 
a technology and that its components are sociology and psychology. 
Such knowledge would make impossible the granting of teachers’ 
certificates in schools of educational technology without the require- 
ment of courses in one of the two sciences basic to the technique. 
Furthermore, if widespread, such knowledge would cause secondary- 
school administrators to require that teachers of the social sciences 
have training in those subjects. Until the difference between a social- 
science discipline or a social technology and the nonscientific social 
studies is recognized, school administrators will continue, as recom- 
mended in Education for All American Youth® to place the social 
technologies and the social studies in a common category with the 
arts and the humanities and to assume that a teacher competent in one 
is competent in all. Furthermore, unaware of the fact that the social 
sciences are sciences, such administrators will assume that judgment 
and common sense are the only essential qualifications for teachers of 
the social sciences. 

The error of the “common sense” or “pooled ignorance” approach 
to education may be illustrated by the present subsidies by Congress 
to certain subject-matter areas. For example, subsidies to foreign 


5 Educational Policies Commission. Education for ‘All American Youth. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
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languages on the common sense assumption that if folks can talk to 
one another, then they’ll respect each other and live in peace. However, 
this line of thinking overlooks the Southern whites and the Negro 
in the United States. Language is there used to communicate ignor- 
ance rather than intelligence. Sociological science is badly needed 
in the South in order for the people to use their language for intel- 
ligent and peace contributing communication. Language as a tool used 
to convey social science knowledge is very valuable and highly neces- 
sary, but used to convey common sense social myths it is pernicious. 
The Southern white and Negro each “know” the other well and they 
communicate readily—yet the present turmoil. Also, to wait for world 
peace until acquaintance with the various tongues would bring peace, 
is a most depressing thought. The Voice of America broadcasts in 
over 40 languages, the Worldmark Encyclopedia of Nations, 1960, 
lists 31 families of languages and has another uninhabited language 
family. The Bible has been translated into over one-thousand tongues 
and the American Bible Society hopes to add additional hundreds of 
translations thereto. It would seem that, from the viewpoint of arith- 
metic, other roads to world peace must be discovered. The people 
of the world need a knowledge of the sciences of sociology and of 
economics and the resulting understanding of the economics of world 
trade and of the origin of nationalistic selfishness and self-righteous- 
ness; a knowledge of the fundamental ability and equality of racial 
and ethnic groups; and of the socio-psychological mechanisms of 
ethnocentrism and of the processes of nationalistic rationalization and 
the resulting self-justification. Such scientific knowledge would prove 
highly conducive to peace. Such understanding would prevent the 
head of a country sending a spy plane over another country in the 
name of ethics and morality—only education in the social sciences 
can prove effective in offsetting the causes of war by such pharisaical 
and provincial self-righteousness. Until the need for the teaching 
of the social sciences by experts is recognized as the sine qua non of 
education we shall continue to find all nations composed of illiterates 
in sociology, economics, and political science, continuing their nation- 
alistic self-righteousness in the atomic age and concomitantly drifting 
toward their self destruction. 

Science and scholarship are as essential in social science as in 
physical science. Subsidies and proficiencies in the latter may make 
possible the exploding and destruction of the world, subsidies and 
proficiencies in the social sciences by the citizens of the world could 
make possible the prevention of human genocide. 


Albert H. Burrows is Director of Graduate Studies and Professor of 
Sociology and Economics, Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan 





EDUCATION AND COMPETENCE 


Maurice P. Moffatt 


Education is charged with the responsibility of helping to build 
competence for individuals who take their place in society. Our rapidly 
mounting population and growing labor force present a challenge to 
the nation as well as to our educational structure. Looking ahead, the 
typical citizen in our expanding society will be expected to cope 
confidently with the rapid changes. More formal education than was 
expected in the past decades will be expected of all students. 

A wider knowledge of the workings of our economic, social, and 
political activities will be a necessary asset for living in a society 
charged with advancing scientific and technological achievement. 
Furthermore, a broader knowledge of an ever-shrinking world will 
be an asset to understanding contemporary civilization with its various 
cultures. 

The avenues for learning will be expanded, and exploring through 
education will become a continuous adventure with increased use of 
more extensive academic facilities. The rapid expansion of the junior 
college movement in our country has already made these needs evident. 

Some states have taken definite steps to locate junior colleges in 
strategic districts and counties within their own confines. Many of 
these community colleges will be planned for commuters. Both public 
and private junior colleges will dot the physical landscape and provide 
a definite service for their respective areas. These colleges will help 
to educate the on-surging numbers of young people headed for their 
share of higher education. 

Many students will benefit by acquiring knowledge and skill that 
should improve their competence in the larger society. These young 
people in turn will make their contributions in various fields of 
endeavor as a result of having shared in higher education available 
to all. This kind of thinkirg will continue to grow substantially as 
people plan for the future. 

These existing as well as emerging new junior colleges will also 
serve as “feeders” for colleges and universities in the various states. 
They will also help lay the groundwork for and provide a further 
incentive to those who plan to enter the professions, government work, 
arts, sciences, or the business world. 

The growth of new industries and the widening path of automa- 
tion will unveil through research new areas requiring the help and 
assistance of some form of education. More information, ideas, and 
skills will become the order of the day as new fields are created by 
invention and the steady stream of progress through the creativity 
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of research. Higher education has a role to play through research and 
experimentation in pushing back the frontiers of knowledge. Skilled 
personnel is a major necessity for business and industry in order to 
keep the cogs of operation functioning. This important aspect of 
education will receive pertinent consideration in future planning for 
young and older students alike. The effective participation by inquir- 
ing minds in selected programs for major study will be a key to 
future opportunity. The alert student will have some definite ideas 
and plans for his place in the future scheme of life. 

Turning to the four year colleges and universities for higher 
learning, we find that they have expanded their programs and activi- 
ties to meet the new needs of their increasing student body. The needs 
and demands of society are also in the background as our nation moves 
forward in today’s space age world. 

Benefits have been derived through financial contributions or 
grants from foundations, alumni groups, and special donors to institu- 
tions of higher learning. Many of these gifts are earmarked for some 
special purpose. Each succeeding year brings an ever increasing 
amount by way of substantial gifts for colleges. Scholarships, gradu- 
ate fellowships, assistantships, and other sources for grants to assist 
both the undergraduate and graduate students are becoming more 
plentiful. Loan funds that provide student aid for those needy indi- 
viduals are available in institutions of higher learning. Our Federal 
government has also shown interest in providing loan funds through 
a special program for those in financial need. Some states have also 
given considerable thought to the financing of scholarships for college 
bound students. 

Colleges and universities across the nation provide numerous 
opportunities for many areas of learning in a variety of fields. The 
courses encompass a wide range for the newly enrolled freshmen as 
well as for the older citizen. Education for retirement and related 
aging problems present a major challenge for those who plan programs 
in higher education. The instruction geared for those preparing for 
retirement is a fertile field for exploration. 

Today’s society with its changing needs points to the fact that all 
individuals regardless of age will face new problems at different stages 
along the road from gainful employment to the days of decreasing 
activity. Perhaps it should be thought of as a continuous enlightening 
process as new knowledge bolsters our educational programs. Those 
programs geared for undergraduates should challenge youth to 
higher academiic performance. 

A type of continuing educational program for the older student or 
adult group should help to meet certain significant needs and be 
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functional. Growth of the individual is an essential factor for effective 
living. It serves to stimulate new interests for the individual and 
encourages knowledge-seeking activity. Such a program should pro- 
vide opportunity for learning in addition to providing new experiences. 
These instructional experiences can be pursued in as well as outside 
the classroom. 

Another consideration should be given to part-time and extension 
programs for those students who for any reason wish to obtain 
further education. For example, some may have dropped out of college 
and after considerable time now wish to return to the college campus. 
Some may be completing a degree or study in a specific field, In this 
category may be found married women whose children are reared 
and who are in the process of preparing for a new career. To some, 
the business world holds a challenging attraction. Others may wish 
to try a hand at teaching in our nation’s schools. There are those who 
may wish to explore a hobby or special idea. Many times these inter- 
ests develop into a gainful activity or an avocation. 

The acquisition of greater knowledge and fruitful experiences 
may tend to build effective leadership for the individual who seeks 
to advance his learning. Many people who return to college may be 
searching for the road leading to an executive position. Catching up 
with the stream of progress with all its ramifications is an education 
in itself. Obtaining a new perspective or a fresh approach to a 
profession or a business is most important. Today the various schools 
found at a university are significant centers that foster intellectual 
stimulation for alert minds. 

Meeting the public’s need in all the aspects of higher education 
has become an important role for those universities located in metro- 
politan areas. As we look ahead, the planning of educational programs 
for these types of institutions will be a tremendous task. Numerous 
opportunities will be provided for a wide range of needs, interests, and 
aspirations of the ever increasing numbers of students. The libraries 
alone will become broad informational centers of great importance. 
They will be utilizing various mechanical methods for processing 
and storing important information in their operating process. 

Advanced study should equip the individual with the tools to 
produce a more effective performance. The impact of education upon 
our contemporary society may bring benefits to those who grasp the 
opportunities for their own development. Today, through education 
and functional experience, the individual is better equipped to share 
intelligently and effectively in the general political, social, and eco- 
nomic scheme of the complex society of our times. Building a fund 
of knowledge and current information creates greater understanding. 
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Research and experimentation are and will be ever more vitally © 
important in shaping the type of education so essential for competence — 
in this rapidly moving world. Today’s emphasis upon the future — 
growth of our college-bound students should produce considerable | 
evaluation and planning. This constantly increasing or new growth | 
of student population will be imposed on the nation’s post-secondary ~ 
facilities and resources in the not too distant future. The expanding — 
demands for educational training and further education is a growing 
trend, and we will have to cope with the problem in a realistic manner, ~ 
The great technological developments of our time no doubt will bring © 
benefits and call for some readjustments. Furthermore, our con- | 
temporary society calls for better understanding of how to cope with — 
change and how to adjust to new situations and problems. Many 
Americans move each year due to occupational reasons necessitated 
by industrial shifting. The factor of mobility in our complex society 
should receive due consideration in the instructional process, Courses 
in sociology, economics and family living are areas where our ever | 
expanding mobility must receive appropriate attention. 

In conclusion we must take into account the developments in 
science and technology as they affect society. The space age with its 
many forecasts and advances holds important findings for educational 
usage along with practical knowledge. Leaders in new developments 
become the makers of history as civilization moves forward. 

Education should develop and stimulate the intellectual curiosity 
for the learned. The creative instructor can do much to arouse the 
student to apply skill and research to find and use new knowledge © 
effectively. Updating instruction becomes a continuous process in 
the various fields or courses offered in our curriculum. Thus instruc- 
tion and realistic experience in the teaching-learning process should 
be so planned and executed as to build and foster future competence 
for the individual as he moves along the road of life meeting problems, 
making decisions, and facing chang. in his society. 


Maurice P. Moffatt is Chairman of the Department of Social Studies, © 
Montclair State College, Montclair, New Jersey, and Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, 








